EDUCATION AND WESTERN IMPERIALISM
Whatever may turn out to be the validity of these generalizations after a great *j
deal more comparative historical research, it seems clear that ther^uropean natioi)|
made the whole process toward modernization, both economic ar^jpolitical,
difficult for themselves and for the colonial peoples because their
systems possessed certain characteristics which they transferred to their colonies. I
refer to the disjunctions, the dualism, and the separatisms that marked the European
educational systems, a set of characteristics which I have summed up in the nonword
disjunctivitis.
In some cases educational disjunctivitis was an active and virulent disease that
tended to exacerbate ethnic, linguistic, economic, and political divisiveness in the
societies the Westerners came to rule; in others it produced an enervating malaise
which slowed down the preparation of colonial peoples for the economic and social
transformation and the eventual integration of society which constitute the later stage?
of the modernization process.21
This fact was one of the great historical accidents of all time, namely that natior
building had been proceeding in the major European states for a long enough time on
so broad a front that they could build fairly united and integrated states, even with
dualistic educational systems that had large elements of disjunction and segmentation
within them. Britain, France, and Germany had relatively homogeneous cultures based
upon a common language, literary tradition, and political and social institutions. The
United States had rapidly absorbed vast numbers of the heterogeneous immigrants
from Europe, partly at least as a result of developing a large-scale educational system
built on an ideal of social integration (except for the minority blacks, American
Indians, Mexican-Americans, and East Asians).
In contrast, the Africans presented to the Westerners literally hundreds of
small-scale societies with little common cultural tradition, language, or comprehensive
social institutions. Even the major African kingdoms were loosely built polities in
which urban life was limited to a few towns based heavily on handicraft rather than
industrial production. Literacy characterized only the tiny elite with knowledge of
Arabic in the Moslem societies of the Sudan regions or of Western languages in the
coastal regions where Christian missionaries had penetrated by 1850. Thus when the
European powers transferred their educational institutions to the diverse, fragmented,
particularistic societies of Africa, they compounded disjunctivitis. Educational systems
were brought piecemeal and without an overall design for a comprehensive modern
system of education (such as they were in the process of building for themselves). The
institutions that were transferred, moreover, still had many of the earmarks of
traditional disjointedness which Europe had not yet begun to give up to the degree
that the United States had by 1900.
The characteristic and sharp distinction between elementary and secondary
education was one of these earmarks. As we have seen, elementary education in
Europe was designed to provide working-class people with a minimal literacy educa-
tion, but it was not intended to lead on to higher education. This seemed to
missionaries and government officials alike as naturally suited to most of those
21 See C. E. Black, The Dynamics of Modernization; a Study in Comparative History, Harper &
Row, New York, 1966, pp. 76-94.